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Memorabilia. 


[S the October Review of English Studies, 
Mr. D. C. Collins has an interesting at- 
tempt to fix the date of the play ‘Sir 
Thomas More’ in the manuscript of which 
it seems now beginning to be accepted that 
we have 147 
Shakespeare. 
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Hitherto such attempts have 


E October number of Science and Pyo- 
gress contains an instructive article on 
the Fisheries of Egypt by Mr. R. S. Wim- 


penny. It may surprise some readers to 


| learn that no fewer than 44,745 men and 


ear, | 


18,231 children were either wholly or partly 
engaged in fishing in 1930—figures exceeding 
by several thousand the comparable total for 
England and Wales, although engaged on a 
fishery so much smaller that the earnings of 
the ordinary Egyptian fisherman would ap- 


| pear not to exceed 26s. a month, a poor fourth 


of what the worst paid fisherman of England 
or Wales receives. The total annual yield of 
fish from Egyptian waters, shown by statis- 


| tics gathered since the War, comes to about 


lines in the handwriting of | 


been made mainly from the side of literature | 


and bibliography, and the date suggested 


has been early, notwithstanding the fact that | 


the passage ascribed to Shakespeare has 
rather the character of the oo tragedies 
than of the plays which preceded them. Mr. 
Collins looks to politics and social conditions 
for indication of date. Both the authors of 
the play themselves and Tilney, to whose cen- 
sorship it was submitted, cut it and amended 
it obviously in view of some fear of disturb- 
ance on the part of authority. The play, 
which had so much to do with public unrest, 
must not recall recent events of too closely 
similar a nature, nor arouse sympathies and 
instigate comparisons which might be dan- 
gerous to the peace. Mr. Collins, along sev- 
eral lines of reasoning and with many juota- 
tions from the MS. and notes of its ex- 
cisions, makes out a good case for referring 
the anxiety about it to the troubles over 
Essex. The final theory which has been sug- 


40,000 metric tons. It is derived from the 
lakes, the sea and the Nile, and the lakes 
supply two-thirds of it, the sea and the Nile 
furnishing equal parts of the remaining 
third. The Egyptian lakes are slowly being 
reduced either in depth or extent by irriga- 
tion works; this is to the general profit of 
the country, but it has already caused de- 
crease in the lake fisheries. On the other 
hand, the sea-fishery shows distinct tendency 
to increase. In both of these the ingenuity 


| of man can devise profitable improvements ; 


the Nile fishery neither varies much in its 
yield nor seems to offer chance for further 
development. The four fish of which the 


| greatest weight was caught in 1929 (a typi- 


| 2allia 


| 
| 


| 


| under 14d. 


gested to him is that, offered first to the | 


Admiral’s by Dekker, Heywood and Munday, 
the play was prepared by the prompter for 
production, but then decided against, and 
returned to the authors, who thereupon tried 
the Chamberlain’s with it, and so Shakes- 
peare came to touch up the one scene. How- 
ever, the alterations required by the censor 
went too far to make it worth while to go 
on with it. The essay, besides its primary 


interest, is a useful bit of work as bringing | 


together the manifold causes of unrest and 
anxiety during the closing years of Eliza- 
beth’s reign. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| ings.’ 


| 


| 


| 


cal year) were, in descending order, Tilapia 
(‘‘ Bolti’’) heavily preponderant ; 
Mugil Capito (‘‘ Tobar’’); Mugilcephalus 
(‘‘ Bouri’”’) and Sardine. In the time of 
Herodotus it has been reckoned that 800 
Mugil capito could be bought for three- 
quarters of a gold pound, which would make 
the value of one fish something less than a 
farthing. Assuming the fish to have been of 
the same size as those of to-day, six would 
have gone to the pound at a price something 
In 1913 they were just under 3d. 
a pound, and in 1930, 7d. 

Mr. Wimpenny gives also much interesting 
detail concerning introduction of fry into 
the lakes. 


IN 


the Library for September a fascinating 
article is that by Mr. G. D. Hobson en- 
titled ‘ Further Notes on Romanesque Bind- 


The writer takes occasion to re- 
consider some former pronouncements in the 
light of much new work and several new dis- 
coveries. These early bindings were once 
thought to have been not indeed solely but 
perhaps mainly English work. However, the 
total of those known now stands at ninety, 
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and the weight of the evidence, which will 
allow but eleven as certainly English, goes 
to assign the great majority of them to 
France and to Paris. Mr. Hobson argues 


for their being the work uf laymen or secu- | 


lar priests—not of monks; and points out 


that their wide distribution into so many | 


countries can hardly in the twelfth century 
be accounted for without reference to the 
great Parisian schools and the students from 
all nations who flocked to them. The pro- 
venance of the binders’ tools—or rather of 
the subjects they display—offers a problem 
which our writer solves principally by refer- 
ence to the East. Eastern art and etory, 
from which there was such frequent borrow- 
ing, are not, however, to be thought of as 
coming into France with returning Crusaders, 
but as probably earlier introductions—some 
of them, perhaps, by way of Moorish Spain— 
belonging to a ‘‘ fairly constant intercourse 
between East and West ’’ which went on be- 
fore the Crusades. Discussing the three Win- 
chester bindings—none of which is on a re- 
ligious book, and one of the books is Hegesip- 
pus’ Historia de Excidio Judaeorum adap- 
ted from Josephus—Mr. Hobson makes the 


interesting suggestion that the binder there | 


may have been a Jew. The Jews of Winches- 
ter formed the wealthiest and most import- 
ant community of their nation in England ; 
and, on the other hand, the Winchester of 
those days was a city whose traditions in 
art and learning far excelled in length and 
splendour those of contemporary Paris. 


‘HB Bulletin of the Royal Society of Liter- 
ature of Lund No. v. includes an essay 
by M. Olle Holmberg on David Hume in 
Carlyle’s ‘ Sartor Resartus.’ The gist of the 
essay is to show that ‘ Sartor Resartus ’—in 
particular in the analysis of miracles—is de- 
finitely an attempt at the refutation of Hume. 
Concern with Hume appears also in Carlyle’s 
novel ‘Wotton Reinfred’—written in 1827 but 
not published by himself, and, we should 
imagine, unknown to all but the closest fol- 
lowers of the author’s life. M. Holmberg’s 
few quotations from it are therefore the more 
interesting. 


YORRESPONDENCE about English spel- | 


We noted a 


ling seems never-failing. 


long letter in The Times of Oct. 16 by Mr. A. | 


D. Besant, which deals, among other points, 
with the use of t or d for the usual ed in 
past tenses of verbs. This caused us to 
wonder why the advocates of reform do not 
study more than they do the older fashions 


| the old world—the use or 


of the 


of spelling as one finds them in, say, eight. 
eenth-century newspapers. Many a_ good 
practical hint (and we would submit that 
| some of the new spelling proposals are not 
practical) might be gathered from those in 
the sense that the spellings can be seen there 
in actual and normal use. There were three 
| or four outstanding problems in spelling in 
disuse of the 
digamma, for example, and the kindred one 
transliteration into Latin of 
the Greek g@. A difference of pronunciation 
which we have lost no doubt prevented the 
erudite and fastidious from frankly using 
the Latin f—the same meticulous carefulness 
that animates our Oriental scholars in their 
transliterations of Eastern words. The re- 
jection of k by the romance languages—after 
a good deal of uncertainty about it in some 
quarters—is another curious spelling decision; 
while the failure to evolve letters for the ch 
and sh sounds—and perhaps especially for 
the German ch as in Bach—seems another 
anomaly, Perhaps re-consideration of the 
history of orthography—looking at the omis 
sions as well as the attempts at rules—might 
throw some light on how the mind of the 
literate public works in regard to spelling. 


| THERE has been sent to a certain number 
| of librarians the private announce- 
| ment of a projected Registrum Librorum Ero- 

ticorum (no announcement is being issued to 
| the book-selling trade or the general public). 
| This is a work which is designed to fill a 
| gap in bibliography by no means occupied by 
| the three volumes of Pisanus Fraxi (1877, 
| 1879, 1885) and the Bibliotheca Arcana 
(1885). It is important that this delicate 
| subject should be handled—as the proposed 
| Registrum sets out to handle it—objectively 
| and scientifically, without admitting any 


element of frivolity or coarseness. While 
| primarily of bibliographical interest, it 
should have its uses for the neurolo- 
gist, the psychologist and the alienist. 
The names of the institutions that 
have given help towards its compila 


| tion (the British Museum; the Bodleian 
| Library ; the Cambridge University Library; 
the Guildhall Library; the Library of the 
Vatican, and the Bibliothéque Nationale at 
| Paris) show that it is a serious undertaking. 
It has also received help from several Gov- 
ernments and from private collectors. Fur- 
ther information can be obtained (by letter 
| only) from Mr. Rolf S. Reade, c/o Barclays 
97a ana 311/313, High Holborn, London, 
eee 
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Notes. 


NOTES ON JEWS IN XIII CENTURY 
ENGLAND. 
(See ante p. 255). 
2. Jews ar WINCHESTER. 


GOOD deal, as searchers in thirteenth-cen- 
tury records know, can be made out about 
the Jewish community in Winchester. The 
following jottings serve to bring a few indi- 
vidual Jews before us; they are derived, 
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King pardoning Hugo de Godeshull his debt 
to these Jews. 


In 1236 Master Adam, the King’s sal- 


| sarius, has had the grant of a court in which 


was a school of the Jews belonging to Abra- 


| ham Pinche, which school, as part of the 


house given to Adam, Pinche is required to 
hand over. The house seems not to have 


| been given up to Adam, however, for later 
| on another order requires that it should be 


chiefly from the Patent and the Close Rolls. | 
In the Patent Rolls of 1217 will be found | 
orders to liberate Isaac, son of Solomon, a 


Jew, then prisoner at Winchester, and also 
Chera, who was in the same case, a Jewess 
whose name occurs fairly frequently in the 
records, 

In 1229 there appear at Winchester, Copin 
and Aaron, Jews, who are creditors of one 
Richard de Turberville, and have seized his 
lands; part of which, being the dowry of 
Sarra, Richard’s wife, they are ordered to 
resign to Sarra. 


—with exception, nevertheless, of the school 
about which doubt has arisen. But mean- 
while, disaster has overtaken Abraham 
Pinche, for he has been hanged for felony, 
and the Jews of Winchester have been given 
leave to bury him, yet so that they bury 
him no otherwhere than beneath the gallows 
upon which he was hanged. 

In 1232 all the Jews in Winchester were 
arrested) and clapped into prison on sus- 
picion of the murder of a boy who was found 
dead with his skull broken in the city. 
However, they were presently ordered to be 
released, being only bound to come up before 


_the King to answer the charge if required, 


and the mother of the boy, who had also been 
taken into custody, was ordered to be de- 
tained. 


Abraham Badecoc appears again in 1234 


| with Duceman, both of Winchester, as hav- 


One of the most notable Jews in the 
place seems to have been Pinche — | 
Abraham Pinche. We see him first in 


1230 in association with Lumbard of Win- 
chester in a transaction between Roger Alis 
and the King; again, in 1231, in association 
with Deulebeneia and Elias of Winchester, 
as creditor of Reginald de Moyun, and obliged 
to forgo part of the interest on the debt; 
and in the same year as having in his debt 
Thomas de Bromden, on whose behalf order 
is made that his debts and the amount and 
value of his landed estate should be enquired 
into, and a reasonable fine made for discharg- 
ing his debt to the Jew. 

In the following year the King intervenes 
to relieve Alicia de Grunestead, whose hus- 
band has died and her son is under age, of 
the payment of Pinche’s interest on a debt 
her husband contracted with him, until such 


Elias, son of Chera, and other Winchester 


ing made a fine of 10]. with William the 


| King’s tailor—the transaction includes men- 


Jews, Pinche is required to accept. ration- | 


abilem finem et rationabiles termines, after 
due investigation of the debtor’s lands, for 
the debt owed by Adam de Retherfeld. 

In association with Abraham Batecoke and 
Joscius Abraham, Pinche again, in 1235, sees 


| tain 


tion of Juscelina, wife of Aubrey Surlof, and 
Bona, the widow, a Jewess. They receive 
a grant enabling them to hold these lands 
by a fine of 12 marks they had made with 
the King before he had granted them to Wil- 
liam. 

In 1242 the chest of the Jews at Winchester 
is reported to be ill-kept and order is sent 
to have another custodian appointed to the 
care of it. 

I have a note from the Calendar of Inqui- 
sitions (Miscellaneous), i., p. 93, that a cer- 
Andrew de Gattesdene, who had the 
office of launderer to the convent of St. 
Swithun at Winchester, got into trouble for 
pawning table-cloths and towels to the Jews. 


: | This was in 1262. 
time as the heir shall be of age; and with | 


In the Patent Rolls for 1258 to 1266, men- 
tion of Winchester Jews is concerned fre- 
quently with pardon of their debtors or reduc- 
tion of, the debt. In this way we hear of 
Vives, of Manser, son of Benjamin, of Cok- 
erell, son of Abraham. On the other hand, 


| Benedict of Winchester, in compensation for 


: | damage and grievance by the King’s enemies, 
himself deprived of some of his gains, the © 


is granted leave to retain in his hands all 
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the pledges placed with him until the debts 
be paid; Benedict, son of Licoricius of Win- 
chester, having satisfied Edward, the King’s 
son, of the debt owing to him, receives the 
King’s order for distraint upon his own 
debtors; and some few — Benedict, son of 
Lotricia, and Swetanannus (or Swetmannus), 
son of Licoricia, for example—receive promise 
that the King will make no extent, proroga- 


tion of terms, quittance or pardon, on behalf | 


of their debtors. 

Other Jews of Winchester whose hold on 
their debtors is relaxed by authority are the 
three sons of Chera, Abraham, Elyas and 
Hester; Samarias; and Peytevin. 


J. H. R. 





REMARKS ON THE FOSS WAY. 


AS anyone observed how the Foss Way, | 


as distinct from all other Roman roads 
(except perhaps the Icknield Way, if that can 
be regarded as Roman) affects the nomencla- 
ture of places situate on or near its course? 


For some reason this road seeme to have at- | 


tracted special attention to itself in the days 
when places acquired their names. 
at various times, traversed it more often than 


others, I am perhaps specially interested in 
it. 


The Foss Way seems to have been laid out | 
It fig- | 


in three sections at different times. 
ures in the Antonine Itinerary from Lincoln 
to High Cross on the 
Leicestershire and Warwickshire, but not 
further ; and as it leaves the latter point some 
fifty yards to the west, instead of in a direct 
line with its previous course, it is safe to 
assume that its construction through War- 
wickshire and onward to the south-west, took 
place later. There is some reason to think 
that the section beyond Bath was laid out 
later still. 

Its most remarkable feature, however, as 
has been already mentioned, is the effect 
which it has had on the names of places on 
that part which lies south-west of High 
Cross. Here we have a succession of names: 


Stretton-under-Fosse, Fosse-Farm (three 
times), Lower Fosse Farm, Little Fosse 
Farm, Stretton-on-the-Fosse, Foss Bridge 


and Foss Cross, and finally, in Somerset- 
shire, Stratton-on-the-Fosse, Street-on-the- 
Foss and Fosse Wood. There are several 
others, but these are sufficient to illustrate 
my point. 

The origin of the name Foss Way is not 
apparent, for although, like most Roman 
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| roads, its surface is, or formerly was, raised, 
| this is not a conspicuous feature when it ig 

compared with many others. Ditches appear 
| by the side of it in some places (e.g., near 
| Cirencester and Radstock), but, again, this 
is not unique. The characteristic features of 
most of the bye-roads originally of Roman 
origin are being rapidly destroyed by the 
| modern system of tarring. 

Another curious circumstance in regard w 
the Foss Way south-west of High Cross is 
the almost entire absence of camps and 
stations. About 20 miles from High Cross 
| is the camp at Chesterton, near Leamington, 

the name of which is unknown; but there 
| are apparently no others except Cirer 
cester, Bath and Ilchester, the first two of 
| which existed before the construction of the 
| Foss Way and lay on roads which figure in 

the Itinerary. 

| An interesting section of the Foss Way is 
| to be seen near Clandown, Radstock, Somer 
set, which climbs so steep a hillside that it 
has apparently been scarcely used, and is 
| almost 


in its original condition. Forty 
years ago traces of the paved surface 
| existed there, but on a _ recent visit I 


found that grass had grown over it, obliter- 
ating the stones. The raised surface, 6ft. 
| wide, with ditches at the sides, still remains, 
however, for perhaps a quarter of a mile. 


F. ALBAN Barravp. 


N AUXILIARY LANGUAGE: ‘INTER. 
LINGUISTICS ” (See ante p. 167).— 
| It has often been said that the world is ruled, 
not by logic, but by emotion. That appears 
| to be especially true in matters linguistic. 
| Nevertheless, I venture to think that it will 
be found possible to apply some rules of rea- 
son to the consideration of the problem of a 
| suitable auxiliary language. Let us imagine 
| a committee of accredited and competent re- 
presentatives of various western nations, 
holding their first meeting, for a preliminary 
discussion. Is it not highly probable that 
they would postpone, as long as possible, their 
consideration of the more difficult features of 
the problem, and deal first with the most 
simple and the most nearly self-evident 
phases of the question at issue? Is it not 
possible that, by easy steps, they would pro- 
ceed to develop a consensus of opinion some 
what along the lines following: 
(1) Language is a medium for the com- 
munication of thought. 
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(2) An international language is a medium 
for the communication of thought inter- 
nationally. 

(3) The official adoption of any natural 
language would be unacceptable, for it would 
give too great advantages to the people or 
peoples to whom it belongs as a mother 
tongue. 

(4) The adoption of Latin, as such, would 
be unacceptable, for it is too antiquated and 
it cannot answer the requirements of the 
modern world, relative to technical matters 
in general. Besides, the Latin Grammar is 
too elaborate and irregular or complicated. 

(5) A universal language for the entire 
world would not be possible, or, at least, it 
would not be practicable, at this time. 

(6) An auxiliary language for the occi- 
dental world merits serious consideration, if 
it is constructed scientifically, and if it pos- 
sesses the means for the expression of thought, 
with the necessary precision. 

(7) Because of the fact that, in the modern 
European languages, the neo-Latin roots are 
more common than other roots, the neo-Latin 
roots merit adoption as the basis of the 
vocabulary of a western auxiliary language, 
but other roots would be useful for nuances 
and to avoid homophones (words having the 
same sounds but different meanings). 

If a Latinist cares to translate the seven 
paragraphs above into any form of Latin, I 
shall be glad to offer a translation in an 
auxiliary language that will be superior, in 
the sense that, while being at least equally 
expressive and euphonious, it is more regu- 
lar and simpler, as well as more easily under- 
stood and more easily written by an occi- 
dental of average education. These, I be- 
lieve, are some of the recognized desiderata 
of a language suitable for general inter- 
national use, by all classes of people. 

Or I would make the same offer in respect 
of the paragraph next following, which, with 
a slight revision, is quoted from the words 
of Mr. Arthur Mee: 

The world has always laughed at the things 
that have come true. In every age there 
are some who think and some who laugh. 
When that age has passed, thefe comes an- 
other, and always it is true—there has never 

eh an exception to it—that when the world 
looks back it builds statues to those who 
thought and laughs at those who laughed. 

I am not quite certain that the Latinists 
fully grasp the requirements or prerequisites 
of the problem under discussion. It is, in- 
deed, a far cry from saying a few words, 
insome form of Latin, to enquire or direct the 
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way to a railway station, and the carrying 
on of an intelligent and intelligible conversa- 
tion. I have spoken in an auxiliary lan- 
guage to Italians, Spaniards and French- 
men who had never studied it, and in some 
cases did not even know its name, and who. 
therefore, were amazed at their ability to 
understand what was said in it. This ap- 
parent miracle was, of course, due to the fact 
that the auxiliary language used was based 
not upon Latin, but upon the neo-Latin roots 
common to the Romance languages, and also 
to Norman English. It was thus the quint- 
essence of the modern languages of southern 
and western Europe. 

An excellent test of the efficiency of an 
auxiliary language can be made by what is 
called double-translation. Take, for ex- 
ample, a paragraph in English or any other 


language, translate it into the auxiliary 
language, and then, by someone familiat 


with both, have it re-translated back into the 
original idiom. The result can be surpris- 
ingly close to the original text. See ‘ Inter- 
national Language and Science,’ pp. 84-85; 
London: Constable, 1910. 

The ability of a suitable auxiliary lan- 
guage to convey accurately the meaning of 
a difficult text seems to me to be evidenced by 
the following version of the first paragraph 
of ‘ L’évolution créatrice,’ by Henri Bergson 
(first edition, 1908) : 

La maxim certa e maxim. konocata existo 
esas nekontesteble la nia propra existo, pro 
ke pri omna altra objekti ni havas nociono 
quan on povus judikar extera e surfacala, 
kontree ni perceptas ni ipsa interne e profunde. 
Quan ni konstatas ibe? Quo esas en ica 
specala kazo la _ preciza senco dil vorto 
“existar’’? Ni rezumas nun en kelka vorti 
la konkluzi di un antea verko. 

The use of a few Teutonic radicals is neces- 
sary and justified, I think, for several reasons. 

A problem that has a history of more than 
three centuries is worthy of serious considera- 
tion by scholars. E. F. MacPre. 

Chicago. 


IR GEORGE ONESIPHORUS PAUL 
(See ante p. 56; s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’).— 
Feliz Farley's Bristol Journal of Feb. 18, 
1804, adds a little to what is already on 
record of Paul’s life: 

Sir George Paul’s Cavalry and _ Capt. 
Wathen’s Rifle Corps with several others in 
that district, forming together a body of about 
800 men, were on Monday [Feb. 13] inspected 
on Selsey-hill, near Stroud, by Lieut. Col. 
Probyn. 

C. Roy Hupteston. 
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AN AMERICAN ‘ LARA,’ 1814.—I have at 
hand a copy of Byron’s ‘ Lara’ which, 
though it seems to be mentioned in Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s edition of the poems, is not there 
fully described, nor does it seem to have 
attracted the notice of other bibliographers. 
It was published by Wells and Lilly, and the 
front cover and title-page both read as fol- 
lows: LARA, | A TALE. | JACQUELINE, | A TALE. | 
BOSTON : | PUBLISHED BY WELLS AND LILLY. | 
1814. The volume is in 120, bound in boards. 
The pagination runs: iv, Table of Contents 
p. 9, to p. 98. 

CLauDE EK. JONEs. 
Johns Hopkins University, 

Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. 


ORTHERN WEDDINGS FROM DIS- 
TANT PARISHES. — It is sometimes 
very difficult to ascertain when and where 
certain marriages occurred, and families and 
genealogists have to record a blank in their 
pedigrees. The following are extracts from 
matriage registers of Northumberland and 
Durham. They may be ‘‘ missing links ”’ in 
someone’s pedigree : 

1. James Davison and Ann Humphry; he 
of the parish of Alnham (Northumberland) 
and she of the parish of Northallerton (York- 
shire) were married in Bedale Church 
(Yorkshire) by Thomas Goulding, curate 
there—2 May, 1734—entry in marriage regis- 
ter, Alnham, Northumberland. 

2. William Mills, of the parish of Cavers 
(Scotland) and Christian Neil (of the parish 
of Alnham, Northumberland), married 19 
Apr., 1760, at Alnham—Marriage Register, 
Alnham. 

3. George Balmer, of the parish of Mor- 
bottle (Scotland) and Isable Wright, of the 
parish of Alnham (Northumberland), mar- 
ried 31 May, 1762, at Alnham.—Ibid. 

4. John Tarleton, of Liverpool, Co. Lan- 
caster, and Isabella Collingwood, of Unthank 
in parish of Alnham (Northumberland), 
married 26 Oct., 1790, at Alnham.—Ibid. 

5. James Nelson, of the parish of St. John 
in Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Eleanor Bolton, 
of the parish of Alnham (Northumberland), 
married 10 Dec., 1793, at Alnham.—Ibid. 

6. William Hall, of the chapelry of All 
Saints in Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Lizzy 
Reed, of the parish of Alnham (Northum- 
berland), married 26 Nov., 1804. at Alnham. 
—Ibid. 

The banns of the three following were 
‘‘called”’ for the third time in Alnham 
Church, but the persons were not married 
there. 
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a. James Scott, of Alnham, and Margaret 
Laidlow, of Roberton (Scotland)—30 Noy. 
1766. 

b. William Dunn, of Alnham, and Jane 
Turnbull, of Jedburgh (Scotland)—15 Apr. 
1770. 

c. Andrew Hay, of Alnham, and Alec Kerr, 
of Yetholm (Scotland)—18 Apr., 1779. 


J. W. Fawcett, 


(HANGING LONDON.—1. Chelsea Sus. 

pension Bridge. As soon as a tempor 
ary bridge for pedestrians has been com. 
pleted, this bridge will be demolished. 4 
new steel bridge for four lines of traffic will 
replace the old structure, and the four quaint 
little lodges will disappear (cf. Daily Mirror, 
2 Oct., p. 10). The bridge was erected from 
the designs of Thomas Page, and opened in 
March, 1858. Originally a toll bridge, it 
was opened as a free bridge by the Prince 
of Wales on 24 May, 1879. 

2. Fire Brigade Headquarters. The pre 
sent headquarters, in Southwark Bridge 
Road, were acquired by the old Metropoli- 
tain Board of Works, the original station 
being built in 1876. A new site on the Albert 
Embankment, forming part of Messrs. Doul- 
ton’s potteries, has now been purchased for 
the purpose by the London County Council. 


J. ARDAGH. 


ODERN FOLK-LORE OF DROWNING. 
—At a coroner’s inquest recently held at 
Hebburn, on the body of a man drowned in 
the Tyne, several witnesses who were ques 
tioned as to why they did not get the body 
out of the river when they found it, gave 
as their reason the strange belief that if 
they had done so they would have been res 
ponsible for its burial. One of the witnesses 
also, in reply to the coroner’s inquiry as to 
why he did not remove the body when he 
knew it to be dead, said that in that case 
again he thought if he did so he would ke 
responsible for burying it. 

Another said that when he attempted to 
recover the body from the water, several 
people who were standing by warned him 
to leave it alone, or he would have to bury 
it. This man replied that that idea was 4 
mistake, but said that a matter of six oF 
seven years ago, he himself had believed the 
same thing. It had been an accepted belief 
in the town of Hebburn for a long period. 
The idea possibly had been handed down from 
mediaeval times. 

H. ASKEW. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





IR CHRISTOPHER WREN’S' DES- 
CENDANTS.—James Elmes, author of 
‘Memoirs of the Life and Works of Sir 


























































\ert, | (Christopher Wren,’ pubd. 1823, says (p. x) 
—‘Of Sir Christopher Wren’s lineal des- 
TT, cndants are Miss Wren, the daughter of 
3 his grandson Stephen, who has a sister re- 
Sus 9 siding at Bristol Hot Wells.”” In a note 
npor @ top. 354 of the same work, Elmes mentions 
com- @ that he had paid a visit at Ardbraccan 
. A Et House, county Meath, to Miss Wren, the 
‘will | daughter of Stephen Wren, the publisher of 
ualnt § Parentalia, and that ‘‘she had resided for 
ror, fF many years with the amiable family of the 
from § venerable Bishop of Meath.” 
ed in Is anything further known of these two 
xe, It @ ladies? What were their Christian names? 
‘rinee Was the sister living at Bristol Hot Wells 
married and, if so, did she leave any des- 
pre & cendants ? 
ridge A. H. Tuomas. 
—_ (REENWICH THEATRE, 1710. — A 
Albert theatre was established at Greenwich in 
Doul- 2710 by the actor, Pinkethman. Where can 
I find (outside of Genest) any material on 
od for : , 
uncil, ‘de history of this house? So far I have 
 & been unable to trace it after the first two 
GH. or three years of its existence. When was 
TING, & * last used ? 
id a FREDERICK T. Woop. 
ned in EKESBOURNE: THE OLD PALACE. ~- 
ques- The old Palace at Bekesbourne, a mile 
> body or two from Canterbury, includes remains of 
, gave B the fabric which was once occupied by 
at if # Cranmer. His initials with a date remain 
on res @ ona wall which has also the arms of Arch- 
tnesses § bishop Parker. More might be learnt if 
as t0 & there were early plans in existence. Are 
-*: he ad such documents at Lambeth or 
it case & elsewhere ? r 
ald i W.H. J. 
NEGUNDO.—I notice that a horse with the 
ted to BH *" queer name of Negundo has been running 
several # ina French race. The word also appears 
d him § inthe learned name for the Box Elder, a Cali- 
o bury § fornian maple, Acer Negundo, Experts in 
was ’ § botany are quite unable to give any mean- 
six of § tgto it. As Paxton’s ‘ Botanical Diction- 
ved the Baty’ records two species in North America 
| belief § in 1688, it looks like a reproduction or cor- 
period. § ruption of a word in the language of the 
mn from Man. Can any authority in that way 
get near it? 
KEW. L. L. 
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ICHARD REYNOLDS: LETTER. — 
There is in existence, somewhere, a letter 
from Richard Reynolds to a young scholar 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, sympathis- 
ing with him in his studies, encouraging him 
in the study of Greek, but reminding him 
that the needs of his soul must remain the 
first consideration. Some years ago copies of 
this and other contemporary Latin letters 
were in the possession of a French student 
who was writing, for degree, a thesis on ‘‘Car- 
dinal Wolsey and Education.’”’ My  in- 
formant, who was given these copies to 
translate them into English, unfortunately 
had no knowledge of the person writing the 
thesis; and I have been unable to trace the 
thesis. The letter is not among the MSS. 
at the British Museum. Any information 
which will enable me to find Reynolds’s let- 

ter will be most acceptable. 

J. R. F. 


ICHARD REYNOLDS — MEDALLION. 
—The Catalogue of the sale at Alton 
Towers, which began 6 July, 1857, has the 
item, ‘‘ No. 1394. Richard Reynolds, whole 
length medallion in wax by Percy.”’ It was 
bought by a Mr. Abraham, of whose identity 
I have no knowledge. Richard Reynolds, a 
Bridgettine monk of Syon Abbey, was exe- 
cuted 4 May, 1535, for denying the Royal 
Supremacy in spiritual matters. Informa- 
tion of the present home of the medallion is 
desired; also any information of the artist 
Percy. 


J. R. F. 


AYNWARING: CHURCHILL: OLD- 
FIELD.—It has been suggested to me 
to write and ask you whether you can obtain 
any information for me, regarding Arthur 
Maynwaring, General Charles Churchill and 
Anne Oldfield (the actress), between the years 
of 1683 and 1730. 
I shall be grateful for any help your rea- 
ders can give me. 
M. F. R. 


““MHE DEVIL’S ARTICLE.’’—This phrase 

is found in Sessional Papers—House of 
Commons, 1836, vol. xxi., p. 295, being evi- 
dence taken before the Commissioners on 
Military Punishment. It was used _ by 
Major-General Sir Henry Hardinge, who in 
his evidence (8 Feb., 1836) said: 


The discipline of the Army thirty years ago 
was very much carried on by regimental courts- 
martial under one article of war, commonly 
called by the soldiers the “ Devil’s article,” 
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by which, all crimes, not capital, were to be 
tried and punished according to the nature 
and degree of the offience. 

Other instances of the use of the phrase 
in the sense indicated are asked for. 


NEvx. 


RTICLES OF WAR: ISLIPPE. — In 
Arber’s ‘ Registers of the Company of 
Stationers of London,’ published in 1876, 
there is an entry (vol. iii., p. 595) of ‘‘Orders 
established and agreed unto by the Societye 


of Armes Citizens of London, dated 23 of | 


July 1616,’ by Master Islippe. 
Is a copy of these ‘‘ Orders ’’ known to 
exist ? and, if so, where is it to be found? 


NEvux. 


“HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
—In January, 1844, there appears to 
have been a change in the editorial manage- 
ment of this review. Can any reader give 
me the name of the editor responsible for the 
issue of that date? 
KF. L. PLEADWELL. 


The Author’s Club 
R: N. ACADEMY, PORTSMOUTH: 
CUTHBERT STUBBS.—When was this 
founded? Cuthbert Stubbs was admitted 25 
July, 1753, from Westminster School. 
should be glad of further particulars of his 
career. 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Littlehampton. 


\LERK OF THE GREEN CLOTH. — On | 


8 Nov., 1558, the King and Queen 
granted to John Waldegrave, gentleman, the 
office of Clerk or Prothonotary of the (om- 
mon Pleas or mixed Pleas at Lancaster, 


vacant by the death of a certain Henry Bir- | 


kenhead, who had it for life by grant of 
Edward VI when the grantee was one of the 
Clerk Comptrollers of the said King Edward’s 
household (Duchy of Lanc. Miscell. Books, 
xxiil., fol. 186 verso). Presumably this was 
Henry Birkenhead, Clerk of the Green Cloth 
to Henry VIII, died in 1558 (Ormerod, 
“ Chesh.’ ed. Helsby, ii. 368), who was Clerk 
of the Crown for Cheshire and Flintshire in 
1552, and probably some years earlier by a 
grant in reversion of 1528 (ibid., i. 82). If 
s0, was the place he held in Edward’s the 
same or a higher one than the one he had 
in Henry’s household ? 

H. I. A. 


1 | 


IRKENHEAD, CLERK OF _ THE 
PEACE IN HERTS, 1564. — Accord. 
| ing to Bishop Grindal’s report to the Privy 
Council, ‘‘ one Birkenhead ”’ was a notorious 
adversary to religion, a great afflicter of the 
| godly, and a fit subject for dismissal from 
his post. (Birt, ‘ Eliz. Relig. Settl.,’ 444), 
Who was this early recusant? 


H. I. A. 


. BOULTER, OF STILTON, HUNTS, 
1708.—‘ The Description of all the Direct 
and Principal Cross Roads in England and 
Wales’ (D. Paterson), 10th edition, 1794, 
has on p. 164 the following : 


From Stilton to Grantham (35!) miles), at 
every mile are blocks made of the famous 
Ketton (Rutland) stone, with three steps which 
were placed there by Mr. Boulter, for the 
easy mounting of his horse, he being a very 
corpulent man, and travelled that road every 
week for many years; each stone engraved 
BE. B. 1708. 


_ Enquiry by newspaper in the Grantham 

district has failed to produce any memory or 
| tradition of these mounting stones; and 
| search in books about Hunts has not revealed 
| anything about this stout rider, his occupa- 
| tion or business. Possibly someone can tell 
| of him. 


ALFRED WELBY. 


| 
| ARCHER, SCOTCH ARTIST.—In Novem- 
ber, 1882, a body of subscribers presented 
to the Lancaster Corporation a portrait in 
oils of Alderman James Williamson, the 
donor of our Williamson Park (Mayor 
| 1864-5). This is now in the Town Hall, pre- 
sented to the Borough by Williamson’s 
| son, Lord Ashton. The portrait (which is 
a very good one) was the work of a Mr. 
| Archer, A.R.S.A. Can anyone give bio 
graphical particulars of this artist? I have 
searched the usual sources, e.g., the ‘Diction- 
ary of National Biography,’ Bryan’s ‘ Dic 
tionary of Painters and Engravers,’ and sev- 
_eral other publications for the information 
I seek, so far without success. 


T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A- 





“ Oakrigg,”’ Lancaster. 


. THE LAST TIG.”’ — This game among 

children on separating for the night is 
mentioned by Gomme in_ his ‘ Traditional 
Games,’ ii., London, 1898, p. 293. Other 
mentions of this play in literature re 


O. F. B. 
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CUT IN CHURCH DOOR- 


| |‘ MERSON’S ‘ DIRGE.’—There is a fine 
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well-known poem of Emerson’s with this 


| title—containing a few striking phrases : 


YRCLES 
JAMB.—What is the meaning of the | 
—= two circles on our 
f/ ” church door-jamb at 
‘ff \ Lurgashall, Sussex, 
\ —a_ smaller circle 


within a larger, the 
| circumferences touch- 
ing just at the top. 
The diameter of the 
larger circle is 7ins., 
that of the 
5ins. 


G. H. MILner. 


JALTER HARCOURT.—The identity of 
this member of the Harcourt family, 

who has had a monument erected to his 
memory in the church of St. Bartholomew 
at Wednesbury in Staffordshire, is a complete 
mystery to me, and I should be very glad of 
enlightenment on the subject. Your corres- 
pondent Mr. ArtHur LancGtey, at cl. 14, 
evidently confuses him with the Walter Har- 
court of Tamworth, Staffordshire, who was 
ason of Richard Harcourt of Church Eaton 


other | 


The strong, star-bright companions 
and 
The silent organ loudest chants 
The master’s requiem, 
for example. What was the occasion of his 
writing it, and who were the ‘“‘companions’’ ? 


C. BE. Hi. 


OHN OWEN, THE EPIGRAMMATIST. 
The ‘ D.N.B.’ tells us that his epi- 
grams were collected in 1624 and translated 
into English, French, German and Spanish. 
I should be glad to know what translations 
of them have been made since that date. 
Cowper made versions of several of them. 
Is there any recent work in any learned 
periodical on John Owen? I should be 


| especially glad to know whether he has ie- 


ceived any attention from French or Spanish 


| students of late years. 


in the same county, and married a daughter | 


of Humphrey Comberford, of Comberford 


Park, near Tamworth and Wednesbury, and | 


was lord of the same manors circa 1555-1597. 
The subject of my enquiry had twenty-three 


quarterings in his coat-of-arms, judging from | 


which he was very closely related to the main 
stem of the family at Stanton Harcourt. The 
date on his tomb is given as A.D. 1636. Was 
this the date of his decease? The only Har- 
court I can connect him with is Walter H., 
who died unmarried, the fifth son of Sir John 
(IV) Harcourt of Stanton Harcourt. 


Witi1am Harcourt-Batu. 


ESECRATION OF THE HARCOURT 

TOMBS IN FRANCE.—It was reported 

to me last spring that some of the tombs of 

the Harcourt family in France were opened 

by would-be thieves in an ineffectual attempt 

to discover jewellery. Can anyone inform 
me when and where this happened? — 


Witi1am Harcourt-BatTu. 


“TMSH ’” AS CARD COUNTERS.—Where 

are these first heard of, and what refer- 
ences are there to them in nineteenth-century 
fiction? My earliest reference is to Bob 
oa party in chapt. xxxii. of ‘ Pick- 
wick,’ 


Epwarp HeEron-ALLEN. 


| of the funeral 


C. E. H. 


ILLAIS: ‘SAFE FROM THE BAT- 
TLE’S DIN.’ Where is this picture? 
Is it the case that the tomb represented is in 
some Sussex church ? 
H. F. 


OSEPH ADDISON: HIS FUNERAL.— 
Wanted, any information regarding the 
lying-in-state in the Jerusalem Chamber, and 
of the Right Honourable 
Joseph Addison, of the Spectator, who died 
June 17, and was buried June 29, 1719, in 
Henry VII’s Chapel. What relations of his 

were present ? 

A. G. E. 


RDAFF: ARDIFF.—Examples of these 
surnames are desired. 
J. ARDAGH. 


ICTIONARY OF EDITORS AND JOUR- 
NALISTS.—We have biographical dic- 
tionaries devoted to antiquaries, architects, 
artists, etc., etc., but is there one devoted 
to the above? One often wants particulars 
of such persons, which the ‘ D.N.B.,’ ‘ Men 
of the Time,’ etc., do not give. 


| 
UTHOR WANTED.—Who was the “ great 
English medieval Mystic” who said: 
“What is a man but his thoughts and _ his 


oe 


loves? These alone make a man good or bad 
quoted by Christopher Holdenby in ‘Folk of 
the Furrow,’ Conclusion (c. 1913). w.U 
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JOHN KYRTON: CLEMENT BURDETT. 
(clxviil. 241). 


(QLEMENT Burdett is in Nicholas San- 

' der’s list of deprived or exiled priests 
(Gee, ‘ Eliz. Clergy,’ 228); he was in- 
stituted to Englefield, Berks, in 1542, and 
deprived in 1560 (ibid., 254, 284), and 
Sander’s report to Cardinal Morone in the 
summer of 1561 (Bayne, ‘ Anglo-Roman Re- 
lations,’ 127) noted Burdett as deprived and 
in custody (Cal. S.P. Rome, 1558-71, p. 66). 
In or soon after August, 1562 (Gee, op. cit., 
176), he was a recusant abroad and bound to 
remain in Crondall, Hants, or Sonning, 
Berks, being then styled late of Bath and 
called an unlearned priest (tbid., 182). 

John Kyrton may be related to Thomas 
Kirton, a deprived or exiled priest in San- 
der’s list (ibid., 228), of the diocese of Salis- 
bury, who deposed against Elizabeth at 
Rome on 10 Feb., 1570, as also did Henry 
Kirton, LL.B. (Pollen, ‘ Engl. Cath, in 
Reign of Elizabeth,’ 148). This Thomas 
Kyrton or Kirton, a Marian priest living 
in 1565 in the English Hospice at Rome 
(Gasquet, ‘ Hist. of Engl. Coll. Rome,’ 59) of 
which he was custos in 1568-9 (ibid., 61), was 
in 1554 M.A. and Fellow, Corpus Christi, Ox- 


ford (Frere, ‘Marian Reaction,’ 264) and ap- | 


pears to have been deprived of a Fellowship 
at Eton in 1561 (Birt, ‘ Eliz. Relig. Settl.,’ 
204-5) ; he spoke to Jewel after the latter had 
been made Bishop of Salisbury, and knew 
him very well, as they had been educated in 
the same house (Estcourt, ‘ Question of Angl. 
Ordin.,’ p. lxi.), perhaps at Oxford. 

Can J. F. R. perhaps say whether Jane 
Barlow was a Bridgettine and, if so, give 
date of profession and death? She was a 
daughter of Alexander Barlow (d. 1584 in 
custody), sister of Sir Alexander Barlow the 
elder (c, 1557-1620) and aunt of Sir Alex- 


ander Barlow the younger (1579-1642) all of | 


Barlow Hall, near Manchester, ancestors of 
mine and well-known recusants. Bl. Am- 
brose Barlow (1585-1641), whose hand was 
preserved at Stanbrook Abbey in 1921 and 
whose skull is, perhaps doubtfully, thought 
to be the well-known one at Wardley Hall 
in Worsley, was another of her nephews; 
Henry Barlow, ordained priest in Chester 
Cathedral on 8 June, 1558, on a title given 
by her father, may have been a relation, and 
Alexander Barlow’s letter of 5 Feb., 1557/8, 
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may have been in connection with this title, 
as the Bishop conferred the sub-diaconate 
on Henry in Chester Cathedral on 26 March 


following. Jane became a nun (‘ Palat. 
Note-book,’ iv., 229) in a community 
which was in great financial _ straits, 


when she wrote in January, 1582/3 
from ‘‘ Rone ’’ (ibid., 231), which the editor 
took to be Rome (ibid., 229); ‘‘ Rone” 
(‘ Short-Title Cat.,’ no. 19354) or ‘‘ Roan” 
(ibid., no. 10928; Guilday, ‘ Engl. Cath, 
Refug. on Cont.,’ 16). It is, however, not 
Rome (then pronounced Room), but Rouen, 
where the Bridgettines of Syon were then 
residing in great distress (ibid., 59, note 1), 
Jane was in 1561 wife of Thomas, son and 
heir apparent of Richard Ashton of Cros- 
ton, Co. Lancaster (Add. MS. 12477, fol. 
120b), but this child-marriage was not pro- 
ceeded with and is ignored in 1567 (Chet. 
Soc., Ixxxi, 5); Ashton, who was thirty-five 
in 1582, died in 1622 (‘ V.C.H. Lanes.,’ vi. 
95), having made another marriage (Chet. 
Soc. Ixxxiv. 11). 


H. I. A. 


The first-named may have been related to 
| Stephen Kyrton, an Alderman of London 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. 


JaMEs SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


(jIBBETING ALIVE (clxvii. 242). — Vol. 

xi. of the Tenth Series of ‘N. and Q.’ 
contains three articles, over nine columns in 
| all, by ALFRED Marks, author of ‘ Tyburn 
| Tree: its History and Annals,’ on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ Hanging alive in chains.’”’ He be- 
gins by quoting from Albert Hartshorne’s 
‘Hanging in Chains,’ a rhetorical denunci- 
ation of the belief that the penalty of hang- 
ing culprits alive in chains ever existed, and 
analyses the arguments advanced by that 
writer in disproof of the ‘‘ superstition.” 
| Mr. Hartshorne’s arguments fell under two 
heads: 1, The punishment is not found in 
| the Statute Book, nor is its repeal; 2, No 
English official would have carried out a pun- 
ishment so cruel, nor would the English 
people have tolerated it. To No. 1, Mr. 
Marks’ replies that many punishments were 
| inflicted under other authority than that of 
| Statutory Law. On the absence of a repeal- 
| ing statute, he argues that a repealing 
| statute implies a previous statute to be re- 
| pealed. Punishments inflicted under the 
common law have been abolished, but there 
, could be no question of repeal. Abolition, 
| too, might be effected without mention of the 
‘punishment. He instances ‘‘ peine forte et 
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dure.”’ In reply to No. 2, he points out that | to it—a loan from Jugoslavia—is a powerful 
for centuries the practice of disembowelling Laocoon with Troy (or is it Toledo?) in the 
while yet alive of those convicted of high | background. On the altar-screen of Santo 
treason was tolerated. He then quotes from | Domingo there is the Holy Face, Byzantine 
William Harrison’s ‘ Description of Eng- | in style, on the napkin of St. Veronica. 
land,’ written about 1580, and from Henry When a pupil of the school of Titian was 
Chettle’s ‘ England’s Mourning Garment,’ | wanted at the Escurial, Philip 11 sent for 
written shortly after Queen Elizabeth’s death. _Theotokopoulos. In a ‘‘Gloria”’ of Philip 
In the first of these, hanging alive in chains | he represents that monarch between hell and 
is mentioned as a punishment still inflicted. | a heaven open to receive him. He also 
In the second we are told that ‘‘ hanging | painted a ‘ St. Maurice and his companions,’ 
wilful murderers alive in chains ’’ used to | who preferred death to idolatry, but the work 
be practised, but that Elizabeth said that so annoyed Philip that it was relegated to 
“life for life was all that could be de- an unimportant part of the palace. This 
manded.”” On pp. 404 and 405, Mr. Marks | was equivalent to a disgrace, and the painter 
cites passages from two sixteenth-century | returned to his beloved Toledo. 
writers, Holinshed and Wriothesley, which he Here he lived for many years in a house 
argues prove that the hanging in chains of | overlooking the deep ravine through which 
Robert Aske in 1537 meant hanging alive. | the Tagus flows. ‘A Bird’s Eye View of 
On p. 473 will be found a letter from Mr. Toledo,’ with its abrupt rocks, its Visigothic 
Tuorn-Drury furnishing two instances from | and its Moorish walls and towers, is to be 
Heywood, dated 1631 and 1637, of the belief | seen in the Havemeyer collection in New 
at any rate that this punishment had been | York. M. Henri Regnier has described at 
inflicted. Again at 11S. ii. 406, MR. THORN- | Jength in the Revue des Deux Mondes (15 
Drury quotes from Wybarne’s ‘ The New Aug., 1934) his impressions of the miraculous 
Age of Old Names,’ 1609, p. 59, showing that | interment by St. Stephen and St. Augustine 
by this time the punishment ‘‘ whereby wil- | of the Count of Orgaz in the Toledan church 
full murtherers were hanged alive in chains dg of Santo Tomé. In the church of St. Vin- 
had ceased to be used. In the course of this | cent there is an ‘ Assumption’ in which a 
discussion in ‘N. and Q.,’ other examples of long figure, virginal and divine, ascends to 
the belief that this punishment used to be | heaven with attendant angels amid a tossing 
inflicted were given, dating from early times. | sea of drapery. A portrait at New York of 
It certainly seems hard to refuse a cautious | q bespectacled Cardinal, who presided over 
acceptance of this severity having on occasions | the Inquisition, is held to prove conclusively 
been practised, though whether all early | that the painter was perfectly sane at times 
hangings in chains ’’ involved a slow death | in his old age. For Theotokopoulos breathed 
by starvation is not clear. air in which Don Quixotes are made. 
Epwarp BEnsLy. An account of the painter should be found 
in any good book on Spanish art. Hartley 
HEOTOKOPULO (clxvii. 241).—As_ it | gives a list of some of his works and their 
has been said of Dominikos Theotokopou- | Whereabouts, but his book is dated 1904, and 
los: Creta le dio la vida y los pinceles Toledo, | many changes have taken place in the world 
it is not unreasonable to conclude that the | since then. Sterling-Maxwell has written of 
ancient capital of Spain will prove a happy | him in his first volume of his ‘ Art in 
hunting-ground for those who wish to study | Spain.’ Michel’s ‘ Historie d’Art,’ from 
the productions of that eccentric genius, His | Which I have drawn, is dated 1915. Michel 
first work after his arrival in the Peninsula | mentions Cossios as an author who should be 
was for the Cistercian church of Santo | "ead by those who are anxious to understand 
Domingo el Antiguo, but the ‘ Assumption ' heotokopoulos, “the Greek man,”’ that is, 
with which he filled the centre of the altar- | El Greco. T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
screen is to-day in Chicago. It was m 
Toledo that he painted ‘ Christ casting the Domenico Theotocopouli is commonly called 
Traders out of the Temple,’ which has | ‘‘ El Greco.’’ A vast amount has been writ- 
found its way to the National Gallery in | ten about this artist ; but the best monograph 
London; in the same gallery is to be seen an | in English, giving all particulars asked for, 
‘Agony in the Garden’; more than once I | is A. F. Calvert and C. G. Hartley’s ‘ El 
have admired the efforts made by the lecturer | Greco: an account of his Life and Works,’ 
to say something good of it. Hanging near ' with 136 reproductions, etc., 1909. 
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of Painters 
which gives a list of his 


See also Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary 
and Engravers,’ 
works, etc. 

A considerable amount of 
articles in art periodicals and museum bul- 
letins will also be found in ‘ The Art Index,’ 
New York, 1929, etc., and 
graphy is in Eliz. Du Gue Trapier’s ‘ El 
Greco,’ New York, 1925. 

Ik. G. Hatey. 


OXBURGHE CLUB (elxvii. 242). — An 
account of the origin and early history 

of this, ‘‘ the parent of all the book-clubs,”’ 
is in J. H. Burton’s ‘ The Book-Hunter,’ 
167-177 of J. H. Slater’s annotated edition. 


The details there given are based on vol. ili. | 


of Dr. Dibdin’s ‘ Bibliographical Decam- 
eron.’ At a dinner-party on June 4, 1812, 
the conversation turned on the sale of the 


Duke of Roxburghe’s library, then being held | 


(18 May-8 July). 
those at the table should be present, if pos- 
sible, on the day of the auction when the 
famous copy of Boccaccio’s ‘ Decamerone,’ 
printed by Valdarfer of Venice in 1471, was 
put up for sale, and should commemorate the 
occasion by meeting afterwards at some ‘‘fair 
tavern.’’ The Boccaccio was sold on June 17 
and secured by the Marquis of Blandford 
after an exciting competition with Earl 
Spencer, for the record sum of £2,260. The 
dinner to celebrate this took place that day 
“at the St. Alban’s Tavern, St. Alban's 
Street, now Waterloo Place,’? when it was 
proposed and carried by acclamation that 
those present should meet annually on the 
same day of the month, and this was the 
origin of the club. The first President was 
Earl Spencer. Burton and Slater (I have 
not seen Dibdin’s book) give the day of the 
dinner and the sale of the Boccaccio as June 
17. Sir Sidney Lee, in his life of John 
Ker, third Duke of Roxburgh, in _ the 
‘D.N.B.,’ says June 24. The Marquis of 
Blandford succeeded as Duke of Marlborough 
in 1817. His extravagance compelled him to 
sell his library in 1819, and Earl Spencer be- 
came the owner of the Boccaccio for £750. 


Epwarp BENSsLY. 


Instituted in 1812 in commemoration of 
the sale of the library of John, 3rd Duke 
of Roxburghe. Cf. Abraham Hume’s ‘ The 
Learned Societies and Printing Clubs of the 
United Kingdom,’ 80., London, 1853, pp. 
219-227, and ‘ Sette of Odd Volumes,’ Mis- 
cellany No. 15 (160., London, 1886) contain- 
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references to | 


a good biblio- | 


pp. | 


Dibdin proposed that all | 


OctoBER 20, 1934, 


| ing a summary of an address by Bernard 
| Quaritch on learned societies and printing 
| clubs. 


J. Arpacn, 
Mr, ANEURIN WILLIAMS will find all that 
he requires as to the foundation and history of 
| this club in one of its publications— No. 188, 
‘The Roxburghe Club,’ 1927, by Lt.-Colone! 
the Hon. Clive Bigham (now Lord Mersey), 


S. GASELEE. 


yu FOUNDATION-STONES OF THE 
| HEAVENLY JERUSALEM  (elxvii, 
240).—I venture to refer H. F. to the Proga 
| de duodecim lapidibus pretiosis in funda- 
mento caelestis civitatis positis which | 
| printed in my ‘ Anthology of Medieval 
| Latin’ (Macmillan, 1925). It is of French 
| origin, and of the twelfth century: and has 
| been attributed, without much authority, 
_ both to St. Anselm and to Marbod of Angers 
| (1035-1123), Bishop of Rennes. The signi- 
fications given are like, but not quite identi. 
cal with, those rehearsed by H. F.: the 
verses about the jacynth and the amethyst, 
| Which he has not been able to find elsewhere, 
are as follows: 


Jacynthus est caeruleus, 
virore medioximus, 
cujus decora facies 
mutatur ut temperies : 
vitam signat angelicam 
discretione praeditam. 
Amethystus praecipuus, 
colore violaceus, 
flammas emittit aureas 
scintillasque purpureas : 
praetendit cor humilium, 
Christo commorientium. 


S. GASELEE. 


OURNALISTS’ PSEUDONYMS (clxvii. 
241).—John Corlett, the ‘‘ Master,’’ col- 
lected a brilliant staff for the Sporting Times 
which included several bright wits and a 
touch of scholarship beyond the sporting 
writers of to-day. Popular songs were done 
into Latin and even Greek. I seem to re- 
member contributing, many years since, 4 
Greek version of a ditty of the time. If § 
does not know the books of A. M. Binstead, 
‘“* Pitcher,’’ especially ‘A Pink ’Un and a 
Pelican,’ written by Binstead with the assist- 
ance of Ernest Wells, ‘‘ Swears,’’ he will find 
in them, amid frank recognition of the night 
side of London life, much that is amusing. 
Corlett’s staff included Reginald Shirley 
Brooks, ‘‘ Peter Blobbs,’’ and Willie Gold- 
berg, ‘‘ Shifter,’ a writer of real humour. 
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Col. Newnham Davis was nick-named ‘ The 
Dwarf of Blood ’’ by Bessie Belwood, a well- 
known music-hall singer of the period. G. 
R. Sims was ‘‘ Dagonet’’ in the Referee. 
Sir John Astley, a great sporting character, 
was known as ‘‘ The Mate.”’ 

V. R. 


a, ‘‘ Dagonet’’ was George Robert Sims 
(Referee). He died on 4 Sept., 1922. 

b. ‘* Doss Chiderdoss’’ was A. R. Mar- 
shall, the ‘‘ pote’’ of the Sporting Times. 
He died some ten years ago. 

c. ‘The Dwarf of Blood” was Lieut.- 
Colonel Nathaniel Newnham-Davis (the 
Sporting Times). He served in the Buffs for 
twenty years, retiring in February, 1894, 
with the rank of Lieut.-Colonel. He died in 
May, 1917. 

On the staff of the Sporting Times there 
were also: ‘‘ Master,’’ John Corlett; ‘‘Bally 
Hooly,’’ Robert Martin; ‘‘ Bill of the Play,” 
W. W. Yardley; ‘‘ Shifter,’’ W. Goldberg ; 
“ Pitcher,’ Arthur M. Binstead; ‘‘Swears,”’ 
Ernest Wells; ‘‘ Peter Blobbs,’’ Reginald 
Shirley Brooks; ‘‘ Gubbins,’’ name forgotten. 


J. H. Lestre, 


Lieut.-Colonel. | 


‘Ballads from the Referee,’ by ‘‘Dagonet,”’ 
appeared in 1879 as a separate publication 
under the author’s real name, George R. 
Sims. 

W. Jaccarp. 


I would suggest that S. should procure a 
copy of ‘ Old Pink ’un Days’ by J. B. Booth. 


This contains full information of all the | 
writers in ‘The Pink’un.’ 
H. R. Mavunse t. 


“ Dagonet ’’ [ut supra]. Further inform- 
ation may be obtained by consulting several 
reminiscences of sporting and Bohemian Lon- 
don by J. B. Booth, published at intervals 
during the years 1923-1933. 


A. M. CoLeMAN. 


ENRY IV AT BARDNEY, 1406 (clxvii. 
191, 228, 243).—As this story mentions 
three eminent Scottish earls, it seems worth 
while to see whether they could have been at- 


tendant, as captives, on the King about that 
tame, 
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2. Murdoc Stewart, Earl of Fife, 2nd Duke 


| of Albany, was taken prisoner at Homildon 
| Hill, 14 Sept., 1402, and was liberated for 


| was also taken prisoner at 


England on parole till 1415. 

3. Henry St. Clair, 2nd Earl of Orkney, 
Homildon Hill, 
1402, but was soon liberated; he was a host- 
age for Earl Douglas; and he had a safe- 


| conduct to Scotland on his own affairs 13 


, 1406, 


Sept. till Christmas, 1405. On Feb. 14, 
he sailed for France with Prince 
James, son of King Robert III, but was cap- 
tured 13 Mar., being shortly afterwards set 
free. In January, 1408, he had a safe-con- 
duct for his ship. (‘Scots Peerage,’ Paul. 
Lord Lyon King of Arms, 1904). 

These movements seem to make it possible 
that the three Earls were companying with 
the King about August, 1406. 


According to the Book of Almanacs, A. de 


| Morgan, 1907, no Sunday, during the reign 


of Henry IV., 1399-1413, fell on the 22nd of 
vither August or September. 
Atrrep WELBY. 


I do not understand the point of Sir 
Atrrep WELBy’s last paragraph at the last 
reference. My suggestion was that Browne 
Willis had misquoted his authority, and this 
is proved to be so by the date (xii. Cal. 
Sept.) quoted by Str ALrrep at the beginning 
of his extract. Browne Willis had xii Cal. 
Oct., and this gave Leland as his authority 
as does Str ALFRED WExBy. Leland has ‘‘xij 


| Cal. Sept.’’ 


| Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte has shown 


| (THE 


With regard to the argument derived from 
the dating of contemporary Letters Patent, 
con- 


| clusively in his Notes on the use of ‘ The 
| Great Seal’ (p. 251) that such dating had 
| no connexion with the presence or absence 
of the King. 


A. E. S. 


MUSIC SCHOOL AT OXFORD 

(clxvii. 99).—On 27 Aug., 1710, Zach- 
arias Conrad von Uffenbach, during his seven 
weeks’ stay in Oxford, attended the “ col- 


| legium musicum,’’ a weekly meeting, a weak 


performance, as the traveller recorded. The 


| performance lasted till 11 p.m. Von Uffen- 


bach wrote that as he and his brother were 


| strangers, they were not allowed to help with 


1. Archibald, 4th Earl of Douglas, had | the expense. 


been taken prisoner fighting against King 


The Rev. J. H. Mill’s book, ‘ The Oldest 


Henry, in the battle near Shrewsbury, 23 | Music Room,’ should be specially referred to. 
July, 1403; from 1405 to 1408 he frequently | Anthony Wood’s Diaries should be looked 


had safe-conducts to Scotland, leaving host- | into, beginning with March, 1656. 


ages, 


There 


were many meetings in the house of William 
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Ellis, a former organist of St. John’s Col- | Of your ieeiee., f poy for the soul of | 
lege. Thomas Hearne’s references should be James Mulhall | who died May the 11th, 
followed out. | 1854, aged 46 | Also of his wife Marcella | 

W. H. Quarrett. | who died Feb. 2nd, 1879 | Aged 62 yrs, 


| Erected by | thei Le » Mulhall | 
PAMILY PRAYERS (clxvii, 173, 211, ot Buhpowond gi aaaemamalicc - 


245).—Are they known in other countries ? 
It may be an English rather than a Pro- 
testant custom. I used often to stay in a 
small house in Lancashire with a member : y —_— 
of an old English Catholic family (nephew Hy. FirzGeratp ReyNotps. 
of an English Cardinal), who died in 1909, USIC INSPIRED BY PAINTING 
aged seventy-seven. There were always night (clxvii. 241). —Weahels the book heall 
prayers about ten, recited by him in the example is ‘ Tableaux pwnd Exposition ’ by 
drawing-room, Png pee ed age 4 those Modeste Moussorgsky ; ten pieces each bear- 
pron, mcluding the servants in the pas] ing'the name of te picture by which itu 
prayers, for most slipped out to the church inspired ; with an introduction and inter 
for Mass before breakfast. It was perhaps Monwensike died in Mesch. 18 
old-fashioned, for family prayers were not | ~~ Bsn) ‘. : es 
kept up after his death. F. S. 


H. 1A The Russian composer, Modest Mussorgski 
eeveanie. ath . 7 annie (1839- 1881) composed a cycle of piano pieces, 
OW mer bo oa "as ae Bag "7 ‘ Pictures from an Exhibition.’ For a simi- 

I (cla fr Ng Rigg Mmm if ab lar cycle of piano compositions we are in- 
can conarn al) NR, SORSE says excep’ | debted also to the Czech composer, Zdentk 

that in Germany I have always heard Fibich (1850-1900) 

‘** Gesundheit.’ Is not ‘‘ Unberufen”’ used ; Orro F. Basier 

in some other connection, when we in Eng- : ‘ 

land say that we must touch wood? In Italy ECORDS OF EMIGRATION : AUSTRA- 


I have other notes relating to this name 
in my records, but for the moment cannot 
lay my hands on them. 


I always says ‘‘ Salute.” What is correct LIA AND NEW ZEALAND (celxvii. 
in France? I think ‘‘ Santé’’ is consid- | 241).—In ‘White Wings. Fifty Years of 
ered vulgar. Sail in the New Zealand Trade, 1850-1900,’ 


Hm. I, A. the late Sir Henry Brett recounts that in 
a . 5 ae his early years he was a shipping reporter 
USAN W ARN ER, AUTHOR (clxvii. 175, | at Auckland. His duty ea y Be all 
212, 247).—The late Professor Saintsbury ships arriving, to obtain particulars of 
told me that he had been much interested in vevegms. ete ie kak dee ae 
her work in his early youth, and he seemed three hundred and thirty vessels en- 
— ee that I knew 4 a gaged in the New Zealand trade, with 
only from the back, on my grandfather’s | particulars of length of vo es, dates 
bookshelves, of ‘The Wide Wide World.’ of arrival, ete. In many Gellonies the 
According to Duyckinck’s * Cyclopaedia cf | number of emigrants is stated, and in a few 
American Literature,’ ii. 625, this appeared | ..50. the names of a few passengers appear. 
in 1849, and the title of the theological work | J; i, believed that passenger lists were pub- 
was ‘ The Law and the Testimony.’ She wrote | jj.hed in the local papers, the Auck onl 
an essay on ‘ Duties of American Women, 


; : Star and the Herald. ‘ White Wings’ w 
too ; ex will no doubt be included in the published in 1924 by the Brett Printing Co, 
D.A.B. Ltd.. Auckland. F. S. 





T. O. Masport. 


. ‘ fb llow list extracted from my 
MULHALL (clxvii. 133, 174, 213)—The fol- | « pristory of the Family of ‘Harcourt’ 
lowing notes taken from the Journals of | male members of the Birmingham Harcourts, 
= sg Memorials a may be of | who emigrated to these two Colonies between 
interest to your correspondent the years 1830 and 1880; it may be of in- 
Co, Wicklow. Killadreenan Churchyard. | terest to your correspondent : 
Mulhall, Stephen. 15 November, 1791. | Bertram Harcourt. Emigrated to Austra- 
Aged 79. | lia, where he died. 
Queen’s Co. Killinard Churchyard, | Frederick Harcourt. Emigrated to 
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Australia circa 1860. He left one son, who 
js still living in Victoria (so far as I know), 
engaged in business as a storekeeper. 

Henry James Harcourt (formerly a brass- 
founder). Emigrated to Brisbane in 1876. 
Left one son and three daughters. 

James Harcourt. Emigrated to Tas- 
mania, where he engaged in business as a 
merchant. Was Mayor of Hobart in 1881. 
He left two sons and six daughters; one of 
the latter married the Hon. Sir John Evans, 
Speaker of the House of Assembly, and 
another married Brigadier-General Clark, 
D.S.0. The eldest son went to Christchurch, 
New Zealand, where he has descendants. A 
grandson, Captain Alexander Vernon Har- 
court, was in command of H.M.S. Celandine 


during the World War. 


James Thomas Harcourt, of 
Hall near Leamington (formerly a_ pro- 
vision-dealer in Birmingham). emigrated 


with his wife and most of his four sons and 
eight daughters to Australia in 1854. Some 
of the family subsequently went to reside at 
Wellington, New Zealand, and the second 
son, Henry James (as above), followed the 
father out to Australia twenty-two years 
later. 

John Harcourt. Emigrated to Australia, 
whither he was originally sent out by the 
firm of Robert Harcourt and Sons, brass- 
founders, as their agent. He, however, 
joined the Methodist ministry, married, and 


had ten sons and daughters, most of whom | 


are still living in Australia and Tasmania. 
Robert Harcourt, of the firm of Robert 
Harcourt and Son, brass-founders, Birming- 
ham. Emigrated to Australia in his early 
days and, having made a fortune, returned 


to his native town and joined his father in | 


the brass-foundry. He died at Chideock, in 
Dorsetshire, having had three sons and one 


daughter. His eldest son emigrated to South 
Africa. 

William Harcourt (formerly a_ brass- 
founder). Emigrated with his wife and two 


daughters to Sydney, New South Wales, in | 


18665. 
ledge. 

Otto Simon Henry Harcourt, of the Anker- 
wycke Priory, Buckinghamshire, branch, 
emigrated to Melbourne, Australia, where he 
married twice, and by his first wife had four 
sons, two of whom mysteriously disappeared 
in the bush and were never heard of again. 
He was very proud of his coat-of-arms with 
the twenty-five quarterings. 

Witiiam Harcovurt-Batu. 


He had no sons according to my know- 
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| [XX SIGNS: THE THREE HATS (celxv. 
389, 465; clxvi. 34, 268; clxvii. 
249). — A slight variant of ‘‘ The Three 

Hats’’ used to exist (and may still) 
between Acton and Hanwell in Middlesex, 
‘“The Old Hat Inn.”” A rival hostelry 
sprang up close to it which took the name 
of ‘* The Old Old Hat.”’ 

A propos of Inn Signs is one which occurs 
in different parts of England, but of which 
no one apparently is able to explain the 
origin—viz. ‘‘ The Two Brewers.’’ At first 
glance one expected a local explanation—but 
the same signboard re-appeared in places 
widely apart. 

More rarely is one of ‘‘ The Two Brothers.’ 

R. B. 


‘The Trade Signs of Essex,’ by Miller 
Christy (Chelmsford, 1887) says on p. 172: 


Three Hats are shown on the halfpenny 
tokens issued by “ Barge Allen at the (‘Three 
Hats) at Stebbing in Essex,” and a Hat on 
those issued at Stebbing in 1668 by Richard 
Sayer, who doubtless kept the same _ house. 
The Rev. W. H. Beckett of Stebbing has 
inquired of the oldest inhabitants of the town 
(two of them being over ninety) without being 
able to hear of any tradition as to these signs. 
Both Allen and Sayer have been, but are no 
longer, Stebbing names. 

A. E Com: 


, 


Church Street, Burgh. 


OPPUS SURNAME (clxvii. 119, 178, 
213, 247).—A present day use of the 
| somewhat unusual name above may be found 
in a volume of poems from the pen of John 
Devenish Hoppus, published in London 
about 1896. 
R. B. 


REGIMENTAL BAND OF MUSIC IN 
1860 (clxvii. 242).—There is a good ac- 
count of Chromatic Music in ‘ The Cyclo- 
paedia’ of Abraham Rees (vol. vii., London, 
1807). 
J. ARDAGH. 


SUPPRESSION OF THE PARTICLE 


“DE” IN ENGLISH SURNAMES 
(clxvii. 236; s.v. ‘ Memorabilia’).—In my 


humble opinion the suppression of the par- 
ticle de during the fourteenth century was 
mainly brought about finally by the complete 
absorption and Anglicization of the Norman 
element in England, which had been proges- 
sive through every succeeding generation since 
| the Conquest, coupled with the fact that the 
| majority of families had by this time com- 


' pletely lost all record of their territorial 
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origin. Another important factor in the 
matter was probably the gradual decline in 
the knowledge of the French language in the 
upper circles of society, in connection with | 
which it is on record that their children had 
to be sent to Paris to learn the proper pro- 
nunciation. At the time of the Battle of 
Crecy I have read that the English com- 
manders failed completely to make their 
Gallic enemies understand their provincial 
interpretations; moreover, the French lan- 
guage itself had undergone a considerable 
change since the time of William the Con- 
queror. The last of the English Harcourts to 
employ the de was Sir Richard de Harcourt, 
K.G., 0b. 1347, and the first member of the 
family, according to my knowledge, to dis- 
card the particle, was Sir Thomas Harcourt, 
Kt., ob. 1417. In France the Harcourts sub- 
stituted d’ for de about the end of the eight- 
eenth century, the last member of the ducal 
branch to use the de before his surname being 
Anne Francois VI Duc de Harcourt et de 
Beuvron, 0b. 1797. It is now accordingly 
d’Harcourt on the other side of the English 
Channel, both among the aristocratic mem- 
bers and the middle-class. 


Wittiam Harcourt-Batu. 


OME MEDIAEVAL LATIN WORDS 
(clxvii. 240).—Most of these words are 
classical as well as mediaeval. But it is 
not easy, if possible, to determine their exact 
meaning apart from the context. Combustio 
means a burning. As for excussa, the verb 
excutio has various uses, 
one another as ‘‘ shake off’’ and ‘ 
gate.”’ 
tences were given in which the words occur. 
Epwarp BENsLy. 


investi- 


C. Trice Martin (‘ Record Interpreter,’ 


2nd ed., 1910) gives combustio, a trial of | 
money at the Exchequer (p. 218) and 
namium, namma, distress; pledge (p. 284). 


H. I. A. 


7 WANDERER ” PSEUDONYM: IDEN- 

TIFICATION WANTED (clxvii. 225, 
268).—The pseudonym of ‘‘ Wanderer ’’ cov- 
ered the identity of Elim Henry D’Avigdor, 
who published under it from 1881 to 1887. 
In addition to the books mentioned by your 
correspondent, he wrote © Hunt-room Stories 
and Yachting Yarns ’ (1884), and (this under 
his own name) ‘ Water-works, Ancient and 
Modern: a course of papers delivered at the 


Austrian Institution of Engineers and Archi- ' 


as different from | 


It would be a great help if the sen- | 


| 
| tects, December, 1875, and ibe 1876,' 
| reprinted in 1876. 

The son of Count Solomon Henry and 
Rachel D’Avigdor, he was born in 1841, his 
mother being a sister of Sir Francis Henry 
Goldsmid, 2nd Baronet. He married in 1866 
| Henrietta, daughter of B. S. Jacobs, of Hull 
| (she died in 1918), and died in 1895, leay- 
| ing one son and five daughters. The son is 
/now Osmond Elim D’ Avigdor-Goldsmid, of 
Somerhill, Tonbridge, Kent, who assumed 
additional name and arms of Goldsmid 


| in 1896. J. BeBBIncTon, 


AMES FOR THE MILKY WAY (elxvi, 
352, 393, 407, 445; clxvii. 32, 87, 101, 
122, 156, 176, 214, 229). — In Arabic the 
Milky Way is called Serd j es Sama (the 
| Heaven’ s Saddle), and also Omm en Nod joum 
| (the Mother of the Stars). See René Bas- 
set’s note in the Revue des Traditions popu- 
laires, vol. xiv., Paris, 1899, p. 609 


Otto F. BaBter. 


MODERN FOLK-LORE (clxvii. 224). — 

Some forty years ago or more I remen- 
| ber being told on my return to get some- 
| thing I had forgotten, that it was unlucky 
| to come back, but I was not told of any 
| panacea, specific or charm to counteract the 
ill-luck. 

The underlying idea is no doubt that you 
should not retrace your steps in anything— 
no volte face is good, as a rule, especially 
early in the day. 

The man who thus 
think, of Yorkshire, West Riding. 

It is curious how an incident like that 

will linger with you for years. 

H. W. U. 


ADAME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON 
(clxvii. 217; s.v, ‘ Memorabilia’). ~ 
' Your mention of this singer at the refer- 
ence recalls having heard her in Manchester 
in the ’eighties. My impression is, if my 
memory is right, that she was fairly fre- 
| quently to be heard at Halle’s concerts in, 
| say, the early ’eighties. 











warned me was, | 


H. W. U. 


UTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED (clxvii. 
242).—Whether a definite author can_ 
found for the English words, “ Never go against 
| Nature,” I cannot say; but the maxim is at 
least as old as Cicero, who wrote in his ‘ De 
officiis,’ i, 31, 110, “ Sic enim est faciendum, ut 
contra universam naturam nihil contendamus, 
ea tamen  conservata propriam  naturam 

| sequamur.” 


Epwarp Bens ty. 
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OcrobeR 20, 1934. 


The Library. 
the Karly Career of Alexander Pope. By 


George Sherburn. (Oxford: the Claren- 
don Press. 15s. net). 


\ERTAINLY no more extraordinary figure 

than that of Pope ever appeared in the 
world of letters. We suspect that those who try 
to interpret him labour under much the same 
difficulty as those who try to interpret an 
actor. There was something in him—and 
something for a real understanding of him 
indispensable, essential—which is gone be- 
yond possibility of recall. It was a quality, 
it seems, which in the eighteenth century 
would carry one a very long way, even if one 
started froma point of disadvantage—a turn 
of mind, a trick in conversation, companion- 
ableness which yet could become formidable, 
freedom, certainly, from squeamishness, and 
then, in some distinct form, that elusive, in- 
describable thing called wit. One guesses 
that, wherever Pope was, something, in con- 
versation, would always happen. It is by 
keeping present to one’s thought the immedi- 
ate effect upon his friends and acquaintance, 
of his company, his face, his talk, 
his voice, that one comes in some de- 
gree to realise how he gained so firm 
ahold of his world, moving in it pretty 
much where he would in spite of being of 
simple birth, politically an outcast, and with 
the stature and figure and health that we 
know. 

Professor Sherburn’s new study is duly 
mindful of all this, though its chief purport 
is to review Pope’s fortunes with the book- 
sellers, and re-adjust in some degree our 
opinions about his relations with his fellow 
men of letters. 
a certain number of new facts gleaned by 
search in many repositories over many years’ 
and with this a fresh and close scrutiny of 
facts already known. Not the best will or 
interpretation in the world can make of 
Pope a straightforward-dealing man, or pre- 
vent us now and again from wondering what 
there was about him that induced his con- 
temporaries to tolerate him, but when the 
Dunces say that he wrote a eulogistic life 
of himself and paid two guineas to have it 
put into Jacob’s Poetical Register, we can 
agree that this may be a malicious render- 
Ing of the fact that he saw the eulogy in 
proof and passed it, and then subscribed 
handsomely to the Register; we can discern 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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the inaccuracy of D’Israeli’s picture of him 
in a ‘‘ retired life’’ passed ‘‘ in contempla- 
tion of his literary greatness ’’; and lean to 
a somewhat kindlier account than Dilke was 
willing to give of Pope’s method of dealing 
with letters. Professor Sherburn indulges in 
an amusing idea which might lead us to 
imagine that Pope inherited a tendency to 
twist facts to his wishes; he suggests that 
Pope’s father, who died at seventy-one, but 
was reputed, and stated on his tombstone, to 
be seventy-five, added four years to his life 
on his second marriage in order to please his 
bride. 

With all just weight given to the material 
collected by Spence, we ee here a pleasant, 
sympathetic account of Pope’s early boy- 
hood, correct, we think, in the conjecture 
that the rides and talks with Sir William 
Trumbull bore a large part in the formation 
of the boy’s mind. Descriptions of him a 
little later show that elderly persons found 
him attractive, and lay much stress upon 
his voice. At Binfield ‘‘ in the Forest’’ and 
educated at home, Pope by degrees found him- 
self surrounded with friends who were of 
note in the world. Our author is inclined to 
take at its face value Pope’s statement to 
Spence that he ‘‘ was acquainted with Bet- 
terton from a boy,’’ and, if accepted and con- 
nected with Betterton’s ‘‘ small farm near 
Reading,”’ this would be of some help to- 
wards explaining the ease and rapidity with 
which Pope gained a footing among the wits 
in London. One of the letters on the back 
of which, after his manner, Pope wrote a 
bit of his translation of the Iliad was a 
highly complimentary letter, of 1706, from 
Jacob Tonson, desiring to publish a pastoral 
of his ‘‘ which is extremely fine.’? In Lon- 


| don at first his two friends of greatest im- 
The groundwork for this is | 


portance were Wycherley and Walsh. Pro- 
fessor Sherburn characterises judiciously the 
influence Walsh probably had on Pope’s 
youth as a poet—an influence in favour of 
elegance, simplicity, and even of what critics 
might now-a-days call sincerity, drawn largely 
from a real knowledge of the classics, and 
not without some touch of the pedantry 
which was savoured by the readers of that 
day. A little later on, when we come to 
Congreve, Addison and Steele, we find the 
pressure of yet another ideal—that which, 
while emphasising the claims of the artistic 
conscience, subordinated all literary inter- 
ests and activities to status and acceptability 
as a gentleman. A pleasant sketch of Addi- 
son occurs here. 
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If Pope early made friends, he made 
enemies early, too, and soon we come to the 
redoubtable John Dennis. Professor Sher- 
burn is very fair to Dennis, and proves illum- 
inating in his interpretation of him as one 
who had the ‘‘ misfortune to be a despond- 
ent critic’’—one to whom the Italian opera 
was what the films from Hollywood are to 
the like-minded critics of our own day. On 


the roots of the hostility between Pope and | 


Dennis, on what lay behind—if anything lay 
behind—the lines in Pope’s ‘ Essay on Criti- 
cism ’ which satirize Dennis not as a critic 
but as a playwright, there seems nothing 
fresh to be put forward. Dennis’s furious 


onslaught sent Pope back to the Forest, to his | 


friends, to some necessary care of his health, 
and also to painting (we are told by the way 
that a subject which deserves further study 
is Pope’s relation to the technicalities of the 
arts). And then Dennis’s ‘ Remarks on Cato ’ 
gave him his chance, and, in collaboration 
one must suppose with some friend, who pos- 
sibly was Steele, Pope, as there is every rea- 
son to think, had a chief hand in getting 
published ‘ The Narrative of Dr. Robert Nor- 


ris, concerning the strange and deplorable | 
Addison 


Frenzy of Mr. John Denn-s . .’ 
was cognizant of this, and here again Pro- 
fessor Sherburn has some shrewd remarks 
upon him. He surmises that Addison’s toler- 
ance of Pope had political grounds. By this 


time Button’s had been set up, and the Little | 


Senate established, and something that could 
be taken for purposive neglect of Pope as a 
poet might be observed among them. Then 
come the Guardian, No. 40, ridiculing the 
praise bestowed by the Little Senate on 
Philips’s ‘ Pastorals,’ which Pope’s defender 
has to admit was indecorous; followed by 
certain epigrams on ‘Cato’ which make 
Addison thoughtful; and by 1714 Gildon can 
represent Addison as hostile to Pope. And 
so we get to the most interesting topic in 
the relations between Addison and Pope — 
Addison’s support of Tickell’s translation of 
a book of the Iliad. We have a spirited ac- 
count of Pope’s struggle to have Tickell pub- 
lish his work before his own long-announced 
Iliad came out; his failure to achieve this— 
which eventually was of no moment; his ex- 
citement, and then the writing of the 
‘** Atticus’’ lines against Addison. 
Pope’s new biographer joins issue with his 
nineteenth-century editors, and in evidence 


Here | 


that the lines were not, as Pope’s maligne 
| had maintained, composed after Addison’s 
| death, is able to show us a leaf in the Homer 
| MS. containing a few lines and half-line 
| the ‘ Atticus’ portrait at its inception 
| which must have been written about the 
| middle of 1715. Pope’s own story has it) 
| that the satire was sent to Addison in 1716: 
| with an expostulatory letter which cause 
Addison to use him civilly ever after; and 
| this, though a statement he made to Spence 
| muddles the date somewhat, might have beef | 
| accepted on the strength of a letter to Craggs | 
| dated in 1715, if it had not been for Pope's 
well-known habit of tampering with letters, 
so that nothing much can be based upon 
| any of which the originals are not extant. — 
The chapter on Pope’s dealings with 

| Edward Curll reveals Pope, still a year or two 
| short of thirty years of age, as definitely a 
| centre for attack, and that not so much now 
| on the part of men of letters of near his own 
| standing, as of hack-writers, the forerunners — 
of a certain tribe of our own journalists, 
men who knew him little or not at all per 
| sonally, but found him excellent—Tory and 
Catholic too, as he was—as material for copy, 
They charged him with ingratitude, tre 
ery, malice and indecency, and they had for 
their instigator and fomentor, as we all know, 
| the notorious Curll. The provocation Pope 

endured was undoubtedly extreme; but Pro- 

fessor Sherburn’s kindly ingenuity hardly re- 
conciles us to the pamphlet in which Pope 
| tells the story of the emetic administered to 

Curll. The deed itself was bad, but the 
| pamphlet was worse. 
As we proceed the general effect of the new 

| consideration of Pope is less to remove former 
| unfavourable impressions than to set others 
| —some favourable, others less so—more clearly 
| beside them. But this change is invaluable. 

Pope wants a humane interpreter, who also 
will interpret his enemies humanely; and 
with that, one who has definitely moved away 
from the nineteenth-century view of the eight 
eenth century to a more penetrative method 
of observation. Professor Sherburn possesses 

these good qualifications: and this important 
study deserves the appreciative consideration 
of every admirer of Pope and of his time. 
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